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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1889. 

The Society met on the 14th instant, and there was a large 
attendance. 

Dr. George E. Ellis, the President, called the meeting to 
order. 

After the Recording Secretary had read his record of the 
last meeting, and the Librarian had made his customary 
report, the Corresponding Secretary announced that Prof. 
James B. Thayer had accepted his election to Resident 
Membership. 

The President then said : — 

Our meeting, and the hall in which we are seated are 
deeply shadowed by the dec'ease yesterday of our distin- 
guished, honored, and warmly cherished associate, and first 
Vice-President, Dr. Charles Deane. For forty years his wel- 
come presence here has identified him with our meetings as 
one of the elders and chief pillars of the Society, for there 
are but four survivors who were here before him. Of the 
long series of faithful and laborious services wrought for 
the Society, by his industry, research, and pre-eminent his- 
toric qualities, the full columns of entries under his name on 
the Index of the first twenty volumes of our published Pro- 
ceedings bear a striking testimony. 

While his mortal remains are waiting for the last rites of 
affection and esteem, we cannot now and here substitute 
for his genial presence the tributes which are ready in our 
hearts, if not on our lips. Appropriate action will be taken 
hereafter. 

Communications from the Third Section having been called 
for, Mr. R. C. Winthrop, Jr., said : — 

In the course of some remarks made by Dr. McKenzie at 
the May meeting, he alluded to the existence in his parish 
at Cambridge of a local historical society much interested 
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ia the early history of Cambridge, and more particularly 
la everything relating to the Rev. Thomas Shepard, that 
famous Puritan divine from whom both the parish and the 
society in question are named. After the meeting was over, 
I called Dr. McKenzie's attention to some Shepard letters 
printed many years ago by one of our committees on the 
Winthrop Papers. I found he had never heard of them, and 
I promised to see if there were any more. I have since ascer- 
tained that these Papers contain six original letters from the 
Rev. Thomas Shepard of Cambridge to Gov. John Winthrop 
the elder, and two letters from his son, the Rev. Thomas 
Shepard of Charlestown, to Gov. John Winthrop the younger. 
Five of these letters of the elder Shepard (one of them a very 
long one) are to be found in the seventh volume of our fourth 
series of Collections, and relate chiefly to the controversial 
theology of the early colonial period. Of the two letters of 
the younger Shepard, one of them, in which he communicates 
some interesting observations of the heavenly bodies at Charles- 
town in 1669, is in the tenth volume of our third series ; while 
the other, which relates to matters of church government, is in 
the first volume of our fifth series. The reason these letters 
are so inconveniently scattered among three different volumes 
is because they were not all identified at the same time, and I 
am now about to communicate a letter from the elder Shepard 
to Gov. John Winthrop senior, which must have been mislaid 
or overlooked when the others were printed. It is without 
date ; but as the writer did not arrive in New England until 
the autumn of 1635, and as his correspondent died in the 
spring of 1649, we can form some idea as to when it was 
written, — probably about 1640. The signature is unmistak- 
ably " Thomas Shepard " (pard) ; but Governor Winthrop, 
with that disregard of orthography so characteristic of our 
ancestors, forthwith endorsed it " Mr. Shepherd " (pherd). 
It is a short letter and rather a curious one, showing that 
although the writer had formerly chronicled with some 
bitterness in his diary the harsh treatment he had received 
from Dr. William Laud, when Bishop of London, yet he 
himself was imbued with not a little of Laud's disposi- 
tion to deal summarily with "hereticks." I venture to 
read it because it contains a passage about which I wish 
to ask a question. 
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Rev. Thomas Shepard to Gov. John Winthrop. 

[No date ; indorsed by Gov. W. " M' Shepherd."] 
D" S", — I returne unto you many harty thankes for your kind ac- 
ceptance of my letter, though it might have appeared too playne & 
rude to you, & so deserve your censure. It hath gladded many of o' 
harts to see your hart & the truth embracing each other, even the 
errour for peace sake hath pleaded for entertaynment, which you have 
turned out of your hart & house & town to us to burne to death. The 
haeretick is yet kept prisoner, but we intend to see justice executed 
on him, according to your desire. It would be a woorke of singular 
benifit & use to wyar-draw by way of question & doubt these hidden 
misteries which may be the causes of division, for I feare there is 
aliquid incognitum which will in time appeare. Errour hath been ever 
fruitfull, and, commonly, false opinions which creepe out of doores & 
appeare in the battayle, are but the stragglers of the front army, which 
tho they be taken prisoners, yet little good will be done, because they 
have a party within which will renew the battayle when occasion serves. 
There is a kind of religion in the world which the author of it calls the 
unknowinge of a man's selfe, which is a mistery I must not open. The 
God of Heaven still fill you & preserve you holy & faythfuU to His 
cause & truth even untill death ! I am in much hast & have no leysure 
this day to come to Boston ; when I doe I shall acknowledge yo' love. 
Thus in great hast I rest 

Yo". in the L* Jesus, Tho. Shepabd. 

The question I wish to ask is, Who is the author just 
quoted who prescribed as a religion, two hundred and fifty 
or more years ago, the " unknowinge of a man's self" ? The 
converse of this proposition we are familiar with. We all 
remember the old line of Juvenal, — 

" E cceIo descendit yv5>6i (Tfavrov," 

and the modern couplet of Pope, — 

" Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 
The proper study of mankind is man." 

But who recommended the unknowing of ourselves ? 

I may add that the Rev. Thomas Shepard died at Cam- 
bridge in his forty-fourth year, August 25, 1649, and that he 
is described by a contemporary as a "poore, weake, pale 
complectioned man," who, in spite of the very pronounced 
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character of his theological views, was as distinguished for 
humility as for piety. In an exhortation to some young min- 
isters while on his death-bed, he is stated to have told them 
three things concerning himself: That the study of every ser- 
mon cost him tears ; that before he preached any sermon he 
got good by it himself; and that he always went into the 
pulpit as if he were to give up his accounts to his Master. 

In view of the fact that, besides the letters I have named, 
at least thirteen of his sermons and religious treatises are to 
be found in print, — all of them probably in Harvard College 
Library, — I think we shall agree that no conscientious mem- 
ber of the Shepard Historical Society should fail to devote to 
them a considerable share of his Sunday reading ; and I am 
sure that in this respect, as in all others, Dr. McKenzie sets 
them a good example. 

I desire also to communicate a letter to Gov. John Win- 
throp the younger from his cousin Mrs. Margaret Heathcote, 
born Gostlin, dated June 27, 1665, and written from Antigua 
in the West Indies, where she and her husband had gone to 
reside. There are, among the Winthrop Papers, six letters of 
a later date from their son, George Heathcote, written from 
London, New York, and elsewhere ; but this is the only one 
from Margaret Heathcote, and my reason for communicating 
it is that the recent works of Froude and others have stimu- 
lated fresh interest in the West Indies, and a passage in this 
letter throws a not altogether agreeable side-light upon man- 
ners and customs apparently prevailing in West Indian society 
at that early period. 

To the WbrpV Jn°. Winthrop, Esq^- these p^sent, at New-England. 

June y« 27. 1665. 
HoNNOURED Cozen, — The wisdom of God has so ordered it as to 
bringe my husband and selfe to this Island here to live, and through 
mercy to enjoy the company and comfort of your deare brother. 
Truely, Cozen, he is a deare and tender cozen to me and I have much 
cause to praise God for him.* He is a reall Winthrop and truely noble 
to all, but much more to my husband and selfe. I am at this time at 
his house, but wee live 7 or 8 mUes from him. My husband is agent 

1 Samuel Winthrop, youngest son of Gov. John Winthrop the elder, was then 
a leading planter in Antigua, and, in 1668, Deputy-Governor of that island. 
For many letters of his, see Winthrop Papers, part iv., 6 Mass. Hist. Coll., viii. 

14 
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to Coll Middleton, and wee live on his plantation. And truely, Sir, I 
am not so much in love with any as to goe much abroad. This house 
of your brother's and my cozen's is all the joy I have in this place ; — 
not that I want anything for I praise God I have no want ; — but they 
all be a company of sodomites that live here, and truely, Cozen, I am 
really my father's daughter and can not comply with their ill manners. 
Sir, although it was not my happynes to see you in England, yet, sweet 
Cozen, honnor me so much as to let me kiss your hand once before I 
die, and in it you will engage her ever to remaine 

Your truely loving Cozen and faithfull servant, 

Makgabet Heathcoat, 
(Margaret Gostlin that was). 
My husband presents his love & service to you. 

I desire further to communicate some manuscript verses 
which I have recently found, not among the Winthrop Papers, 
but among some papers of my maternal grandfather, Francis 
Blanchard, of Boston. They are dated July 12, 1800, and are 
signed by three young gentlemen, in the following order, 
namely : first, by George Sullivan, whose father. Governor 
Sullivan, was then President of this Society, who took his 
bachelor's degree at Harvard in 1801, and was subsequently 
Secretary of Legation at Madrid and a member of the Massa- 
chusetts State Senate ; second, by Leonard Jarvis, who took 
his bachelor's degree at Harvard in 1800, and was subse- 
quently a well-known member of Congress, and an early 
donor of books to this Society ; third, by Joseph Story, who 
took his bachelor's degree at Harvard in 1798, and was sub- 
sequently one of our Resident Members, and famous as Mr. 
Justice Story. The poetry is entitled " The Social Group," 
and commemorates the attractions of four ladies who were 
apparently prominent in Boston at the end of the last century. 
Their Christian names only are given, but they may perhaps 
be identified. 

THE SOCIAL GROUP. 

First Julia comes, in Nature's matchless grace, 
Her heart more lovely than her lovely face, 
While round her cheek each fine affection plays, 
Enamoured beauty sheds her magic blaze ; 
There, too, the Loves their softer charms combine, 
And prove her temper, like her form, divine. 
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Next, sportive Anne, than whom no fairer maid 
E'er graced the green room or the russet shade. 
With native wit her polished accents glow. 
Quick as the light, and purer than the snow. 

The artless Mart, void of all disguise ! 
Looks bright instruction from her melting eyes, 
And while the cherub pours her strains along 
"We own the sway of eloquence and song. 

Courtly with ease, with native humour gay. 
Dressed in the virgin smiles of roseate May, 
A sprightly nymph appears, whose radiant name 
The Muse in Lauka gives admiring fame. 

These chosen few create one bright divan 
To Friendship sacred, formed on Virtue's plan, 
Whose mingling influence aims with sweet control 
By Fancy's charms to captivate the Soul ; 
To smooth life's rugged path with tender care 
And steal its pilfered joys from stern despair ; 
With Wisdom's beams illumine Error's way. 
And flash on sleeping Truth resistless day. 

Hail, then, ye Fair ! embalmed in memory's page. 
Still may your virtues bloom through every age. 
Till time with nature own supreme decay, 
And genius, worth and beauty fade away ! 

George Sdllivan. 
Leonard Jarvis. 
Joseph Story. 

July 12, 1800. 

What these young gentlemen had precisely in view, when 
they sang of stealing pilfered joys from stern despair, is not 
readily apparent ; but the passage is certainly no more obscure 
than many in Robert Browning. I have had some hesitation 
in communicating this effusion, because the early rhythmical 
indiscretions of even so eminent a man as Mr. Justice Story 
are hardly to be considered material for history ; but we have 
now and then consented to intersperse a few ill-considered 
trifles among the weightier matters of our volumes, and it has 
occurred to me as not impossible that these verses might afford 
a passing interest to some of our readers. 
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Before I sit down, I ask the attention of the Society to a 
single point in connection with the new volume of Proceedings 
this day laid upon the table, — the fourth volume of our second 
series of Proceedings, embracing nearly two years. It con- 
tains, together with much other matter, the reports of two An- 
nual Meetings, those of 1888 and 1889, with this difference 
between them, — that whereas those members of the Society 
who were unable to be present at the Annual Meeting held in 
April, 1888, had an opportunity of reading what took place 
there in a Serial issued only two months afterward, yet, on 
the other hand, those members of the Society who were un- 
able to be present at the Annual Meeting held in April last 
have had no opportunity of reading what took place there 
until to-day, an interval of seven months. I contend that this 
interval is too long. It is a very contracted view to take of 
this Society to allow it to be assumed that only the thirty or 
forty members who are able to attend an Annual Meeting are 
interested in what goes on there. So far from it, many of 
those who have the well-being of the Society most at heart 
are often prevented from participating in such occasions by 
various causes, and it is desirable that they should have an 
opportunity of reading what took place while the subject is 
fresh in their minds. The proceedings of an Annual Meeting 
do not consist merely of the election of officers for the year 
ensuing, with such remarks as the President or any member 
may see fit to utter, but they include a series of ofiicial reports 
upon the condition and prospects of the Society. The exist- 
ing method of dealing with these reports is a peculiar one. 
An undue prominence, as it seems to me, is given to the Report 
of the Treasurer, which is printed in advance and forthwith 
distributed, while the reports of other officers and committees 
have to wait for publication until such time as happens to be 
convenient to the Publishing Committee to issue a serial or a 
volume. This practice of printing in advance the Treasurer's 
Report arose from the fact that much of it is necessarily de- 
voted to statistics which are substantially repeated year by 
year, and to which it would be wearisome to the Society to 
listen ; but, in my judgment, it would be a more convenient 
and equitable arrangement to content ourselves with a sum- 
mary of the Treasurer's Report at the meeting, and then, with 
as little delay as need be, to have all the reports, without dis- 
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tinction, printed and circulated together. Even to members 
who had listened to them a few weeks before, such a pamphlet 
would be useful for reference, as no one can accurately re- 
member such things. Take, for instance, the long and valu- 
able report, at the meeting in question, of Mr. Jenks, Mr. E. 
J. Lowell, and Mr. Frothingham, — the Committee appointed to 
examine the Library and Cabinet. Why should we have to 
wait seven months before being able to consider carefully the 
opinions and recommendations of these gentlemen ? 

When a member, of his own accord, sees fit to gratify us by 
reading some historical paper or by exhibiting some historical 
manuscript, it ordinarily matters little, either to him or to us, 
whether his remarks appear in type a few months earlier or a 
few months later. But when a member, in the discharge of 
duties specifically assigned to him, submits a report upon the 
immediate policj' of the Society or the actual condition of some 
one of its departments, it is only fair to print it with reasonable 
promptitude. The idea may suggest itself to 'some one that 
where the shoe pinches is that among the reports thus delayed 
is one which it fell to my lot to draw up and read, as Senior 
Member at Large of the Council, — the longest, but by no 
means the most flattering, document ever submitted on a sim- 
ilar occasion. I venture to think I should have offered the 
present criticism even if I had not been personally concerned 
in the matter ; nor was I alone concerned in it. It has become 
no secret that in the controversial part of that report I was 
inspired and aided by no less competent an authority than 
the Senior Vice-President of the Society, whose irreparable 
loss to us is uppermost in our thoughts to-day. No one who 
enjoyed in any marked degree his intimacy, can fail to recall 
how grievous to him had become the crowded state of our 
Library and Cabinet, how earnestly he deplored our wholesale 
methods of accumulation, and how convinced he was of the 
necessity for vigorous and reiterated remonstrance. He found 
himself too feeble to rise, as he had intended, and say a few 
words in support of my arguments ; but in an interview which 
I had with him on the following day, he stated to me his in- 
tention of again bringing up the subject when his health 
should be restored. Both he and I anticipated that the An- 
nual Reports wo\ild form part of a June Serial, as in the pre- 
vious year ; and I feel confident that I continue to carry out 
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his wishes by commenting upon a delay we were far from 
anticipating. I should regret, however, to be understood as 
finding fault with the Committee whose duty it is to publish 
the Proceedings. They have a great deal of hard work to do, 
which till now has fallen chiefly upon the shoulders of the Re- 
cording Secretary, to whom we all ought to be grateful for the 
care and pains he has given to it. As he had never been in- 
structed to have the report of an Annual Meeting in print 
within a given time, still less to print it separately if no Serial 
was ready, he could not reasonably have been expected to 
initiate a procedure which I am strongly of opinion it will be 
for the convenience of the Society to adopt hereafter. I do 
not, however intend to end with a motion, but am satisfied, 
for the present, with calling attention to the subject. 

The Hon. Geoegb S. Hale then spoke as follows : — 

The " Nation " of March 14 last, in a notice, written by one 
of our active members, of " Louisiana " by Maurice Thompson, 
contains the line " He thinks the Spanish Main was an ex- 
panse of water," — as if he had no right to think so. This 
remark led me to some inquiry into the phrase, and now leads 
me to ask whether he might not reasonably have had that 
impression, even if it was correctly used at first with a dif- 
ferent meaning. 

There seems to be authority for its use in reference to the 
land and to the sea and land together, as well as by usage to 
the sea alone ; and in one case to neither, but to the belt of 
islands along the coast. Wheeler's " Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction " defines it as " a name popularly given 
by the early English voyagers and English colonists of the 
West India Islands to the coast along the north part of South 
America, from the Musquito Territory to the Leeward Islands, 
. . . often erroneously thought to apply to the Caribbean 
Sea." 

So H. Percy Smith's " Glossary of Terms and Phrases " 
defines it as " the Main land from the Orinoco to the Isth- 
mus of Darien ; " and Brewer's " Reader's Handbook," as the 
" Coast along the North part of South America." Johnston's 
" Gazetteer" gives it as a name for Terra Firma, which is, 
he says, " an obsolete name formerly applied to the Spanish 
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Main, S. America, since called Colombia." Morse's "Old 
American Gazetteer" speaks of it as land. 

But in Cassell's Encyclopsedic Dictionary, Johnson's Cyclo- 
paedia, and the American Encyclopaedia, also in " Notes and 
Queries " (vol. viii. p. 502), it is explained or defined as both 
sea and land, including the southern portion of the Caribbean 
Sea, together with the contiguous coast. 

" The Historical Finger-Post," by Edward Shelton, 1861, 
thus describes it : "A name given to the Atlantic Ocean and 
coast along the North part of South America from the Lee- 
ward Islands to the Isthmus of Darien." 

Brewer's " Dictionary of Phrase and Fable " has the fol- 
lowing : — 

" Spanish Main : The circular bank of islands forming the Northern 
and eastern boundaries of the Caribbean Sea, beginning from Mos- 
quito near the isthmus and including Jamaica, St. Domingo, the Lee- 
ward Islands and the Windward Islands to the coast of Venezuela in 
South America. It is not the sea but the bank of islands (Spanish 
manea, shackles). 'We turned conquerors and invaded the main of 
Spain.* — Bacon." 

See further discussion of the subject in " Notes and Que- 
ries," 3d series, vol. ix. pp. 22, 145, 308, 374 ; vol. x. p. 524. 

So much for definitions in works not without authority. 
Now, turning to instances of its use in earlier and later books, 
the following may be quoted : — 

"In the Lat. of 12 Deg. 30 Min. S. and about 150 Leagues from 
the Main of America." (Wafer's Voyages, 1699, p. 212.) "At six 
saw the Main in two Points of Land, with a large opening." (Bulke- 
ley and Cummins, Voyage to the South Seas, 1743, p. 114.) " Also a 
remarkably round White Rock. This lies on the Larboard nearest to 
Grande, between it and the Main at the entrance going in." (Woodes 
Bogers, A Cruising Voyage round the World, 1718, p. 51.) 

The above citations are from Professor Whitney. He adds : 
"The Spanish Main, the mainland of South America, and 
especially (perhaps exclusively) that portion which lies south 
and southwest of the West India Islands ; " and by way of 
one definition of " main," he has : " The main land, the land 
belonging to a continental mass, as distinguished from that 
of islands adjacent to it." 
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In " A Gentleman in the Voyage, Sir John Hawkins' Sec- 
ond Voyage to the West Indies," Hakluyt's Voyages, 1689 
(I quote from Arber's "English Garner," vol. v. pp. 87, 104), 
I find : " And the 22d we came to a place on the Main called 
Cumana," — an old city of Venezuela; also (p. 132) : "But 
it is not unlikely but that in the main, where aie high hills, 
may be gold and silver as well as in Mexico, because it is 
all one Main." 

" And such a port for mariners I ne'er shall see again 
As the pleasant Isle of Avis beside the Spanish Main." 

(Kingsley's " The Last Buccaneer.") 

" The Spanish Main was warned and armed, and the West- 
em Isles also." (Kingsley's Miscellanies, " Sir Walter Raleigh 
and his Time," p. 67.) 

" Those, &c., have to work in the fields or in the mills 
under the hot sun of the Spanish Main." (p. 276.) 

"For the reductiob of the French and Spaniards in the 
West Indies and on the Main." (Rev. Wm. Gordon to James 
Bowdoin, 1770: Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc, vol. vii. p. 292.) 

Campbell's " parrot from the Spanish Main " would seem 
to have been a landsman. 

It seems probable that " the Spanish Main " was the English 
name originally given to the more northern mainland of South 
America, but extended to include New Granada and Vene- 
zuela, and that it naturally came to apply both to the coast 
and the adjoining waters, where the early English adven- 
turers cruised. 

In an early Italian work, " Saggio di Storia Americana, 
Tomo IV. Stato presente di Terra Firma," Rome, 1784, the 
author applies this name (Terra Firma, p. 1) to the northern 
provinces of South America within about ten degrees more 
or less from the equator, in conformity, he claims, with the 
usage of the first discoverers of America. At first, he says. 
Terra Firma, so called, embraced only those provinces di- 
rectly on the ocean, such as Cumana which Columbus first 
reached, Caraccas, Maracaibo, S. Marta, Catagena, and Darien. 
His successors gave this name to other provinces which lay 
adjacent to these, — Bogota, Antiochia, and others. But this 
new appellation was finally limited to these, or a little in ad- 
dition. Probably this phrase, "Terra Firma," was at first 
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Englished by the words " Spanish Main ; " but the word 
" Main" being often and familiarly applied both to the main- 
land and to the main sea, a confusion arose which led to the 
alternative or combined application of the words to both. 

There are other instances of reputable usage distinctly re- 
ferring to the sea, or ambiguous. 

" As I dare sary that the deck and cabins of a ship are much 
the same whether she be on the Spanish Main or in the British 
Channel." (Kingsley, p. 103.) 

Longfellow thought it was water when he wrote, in the 
" Wreck of the Hesperus," — 

" Then up and spake an old sailor 
Had sailed the Spanish Main." 

But (perhaps after Wheeler quoted him as in error) he altered 
it to " Had sailed to the Spanish Main." (Ed. of 1886.) 

Dickens writes : " Of carrying me and little Emily to the 
Spanish Main to be drowned." 

" Few men have been on the Spanish Main as often as I 
have without having had to do with the Guarda Costas once 
and again." (Walter Scott, in the "Pirate," vol. ii. p. 15.) 

" She had fine luck down on the Spanish Main, both with 
commerce and privateering." (Vol. i. p. 143.) 

" Pillaged a little village called Quempoa on the Spanish 
Main." (Vol. ii. p. 323.) 

" He [Sir William Phipps] was impelled to undertake the 
recovery of the treasure in a wrecked and sunken vessel in 
the Spanish Main." (Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. v. 5th series, 
p. 204, editors' note on " Diary of Samuel SewalL") 

" The South Sea is pacific enough upon the Main and very 
turbulent upon the coast." (English translation of Exque- 
melin's " History of the Buccaneers," chap. cli. p. 354). But 
on page 206 (chap, cxxxii.), he speaks of a "place called 
Puebla Nueba on the Main." 

Walter Besant, in his late novel of " Faith and Freedom," 
speaks of the " doings of our sailors on the Spanish Main and 
elsewhere" (p. 34); "drawing ... a rough chart of the 
Spanish Main with as many islands as he could remember " 
(p. 301) ; " if they were to search the whole of the Spanish 
Main and the islands upon it" (p. 342). 

15 
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To close with poetical authority which may be read either 
way, Barham says, in " Nell Cook," one of the " Ingoldsby 
Legends," — 

"My Father dearl he is not here. 
He seeks the Spanish Main." 

May not an author nowadays pay his money and take his 
choice ? 

Mr. WiNSOR said that the term " Spanish Main " did not 
arise until the buccaneering period, and that it designated at 
first the southern shore of the Caribbean Sea, in contradistinc- 
tion to the islands, but that afterward this distinction was 
not observed. 

Dr. Everett, who had written the original criticism on 
Thompson's book, expressed his conviction that when the term 
" Spanish Main" was the common prose description of a definite 
part of the globe, it invariably meant the mainland of Spanish 
America ; that its use by later romancers and poets to mean 
" sea," arose from their misunderstanding of its use in the 
earlier accounts. 

Judge Chambeelain referred to the importance which 
that part of the possessions in America known as the " Span- 
ish Main " had for the trade and commerce of New England, 
and to the interruption of mercantile relations by the Revolu- 
tionary War, which caused much distress and led to diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Dr. Green made the following remarks : — 

Among the manuscript volumes belonging to the Historical 
Society is a book which contains the Minutes of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court for nearly a year during the Pro- 
vincial period. It furnishes, apparently, rough notes of the 
proceedings, kept at the time by the Secretary of the Prov- 
ince or by his clerk, and used in making up the official records 
now in the possession of the Commonwealth. The records of 
the Council, as given in this book, begin on June 1, 1749, and 
end on May 22, 1750 ; while those of the Assembly, in an- 
other part of the volume, begin on May 31, 1749, and end on 
April 20, 1750. The entries are brief, and often abbreviated, 
and written partly by Josiah Willard, at that time the Secre- 
tary of the Province, though mostly by another hand. It is 
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not known when the volume was given, but it was first cata- 
logued by Timothy Alden, Jr., who was Librarian from May 
9, 1808, to October 26, 1809 ; and it may have been on the 
shelves of the Society for some years before that period. 
Occasionally, in the book, there are other entries than those 
connected with the two legislative bodies ; and of this charac- 
ter are the following items about certain captives taken either 
by the Indians or the French. The paragraphs are all found 
on the same page, which is unnumbered, but evidently they 
were written at different times. With the exception of the 
third paragraph, they are in the handwriting of Secretary 
Willard. 

David Morrison, Son of Hugh Morrison, taken at Colrain, the 
28'? Day of July, 1746, now in three & twentieth Year of his Age, 
if alive. 

Jo Job, Mordicai Job, & John Jacob, Indians, of Nantucket, taken 
in a Sloop on a whaling Voyage, bound to Newfoundland, Zephaniah 
Pinkham, Master, by a French Man of War, of 36 Guns, 35 Leagues 
"Westward of Cape Race, the 6* Day of June, 1746, & carried into 
Chebucto, & from thence carried to Canada. 

David Woodwell writes from Hopkinton, Aug* 22, 1749, That his 
Daughter Mary WoodweU is now in Captivity in Canada, that she 
was taken at New Hopkinton, N? 5 [in New Hampshire], 8 years ago 
the 22* of last April, That she is with the S: Francois Indians. 

John Thomson, of Boston, Cooper on Board Cpt. Rouse, taken by 
the Indians at S' Johns, near Cape Breton, in July, 1746. 

A Child or Children of Mary Foster, taken with her by the Indians 
some where iu Casco Bay, her Husband being killed at the same 
time. 

Mr. Clement Hugh Hill having resigned his place on the 
Committee for publishing the Proceedings, Mr. Charles C. 
Smith was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The Hon. Henry S. Nourse, of Lancaster, was elected a 
Resident Member of the Society. 

A new volume of the Proceedings, being the fourth of the 
second series, was ready for delivery to members at this 
meeting. 

On motion of the Treasurer, it was voted that the income 
of the Massachusetts Historical Trust Fund be retained in the 
treasury, subject to the order of the Council, for the publica- 
tion of a new volume of Collections. 



